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LOST AND FOUND ON RAILWAYS. 


Tue Board of Trade tells us that there are now 
somewhere about twelve thousand miles of railway 
open for traffic in the United Kingdom; that two 
hundred million journeys are made, or seven journeys 
in a year for every man, woman, boy, and girl (not 
forgetting the babies) among us; that the trains which 
carry these passengers run sixty million miles ; that 
the goods’ trains carry a hundred million tons of 
merchandise and minerals annually, and eight million 
sheep, and four million quadrupeds of other kinds ; 
that there are needed, for carrying all these live and 
dead treasures, between six and seven thousand loco- 
motives and tenders, five-and-twenty thousand pas- 
senger-carriages, and something near a quarter of a 
million wagons and trucks of various kinds! Almost 
every railway passenger takes something with him 
into the train which may easily be lost, even if it be 
only his walking-stick ; while elderly ladies, whether 
of the Mrs Grundy or the Mrs Gamp class, are often 
imbedded in an amazing assemblage of bags, boxes, 
baskets, bundles, bird-cages, and umbrellas. As 
such ladies never can find their railway-tickets when 
the collector applies for them, they become flurried, 
and are in a fair way for leaving something or other 
behind them. Many odds and ends may thus be left 
in the carriages ; some on the arrival-platform ; some 
in the booking-office or the refreshment-room; and 
some in the cloak-room, where they are ‘left till 
called for,’ and then somehow neglected. Then, 
again, there are those articles of passengers’ luggage 
which are placed in the luggage-van or on the roof, 
and which occasionally come to grief. Then the 
parcels’ vans, with which the passengers have nothing 
to do, contain a varied assemblage of light goods, 
which occasionally fail to meet with their proper 
owners. And there are the heavier articles which 
go by goods’ train, and which are not altogether 
exempt from these troublesome vicissitudes. 


If we inquire into the daily routine pursued by the | 
companies, we shall see how much trouble they take | 


anything that may have been inadvertently left there 
by the passengers. If any articles are found, he takes 
them at once to a superintendent, who records in a 
book a description of each article—stating on what 
day, by what train, and in what carriage it arrived, 
and by whom found. If it is an article bearing a 
legible address, it is kept for a day or two, and if no 
applications are made for it during that period, it is 
forwarded to the proper address by rail or other 
conveyance. If, as is much more frequently the case, 
the article bears no address on the outside, it is kept 
for a month ; and if no clue is obtained during this 
period, it is opened. It may be that some intimation 
of the owner is contained within; if so, a letter is 
sent to him, stating the facts of the case. When, 
however, a whole month has passed, and no news can 
be obtained of the proper ownership, the article is 
consigned to a repository, or ‘refuge for the destitute,’ 
where it takes its place among the strange medley of 
odds and ends. Even now the company have a thought 
for the bereaved owner ; they give him an opportunity 
of coming forward and presenting his claim. They 
are not niggardly desirous of appropriating the carpet- 
bag that Benjamin Blunder may have left in the 
train; or the parasol which thoughtless Miss Miffins 
has omitted to take care of. They keep the lost or 
left luggage at least a year, some companies two 
years; and then, lest the articles should actually 
fall to pieces, or become offensively musty through 
long keeping, they are sold by auction—a whole 
year’s accumulation, perhaps, being sold at one 
time. Different companies adopt different plans in 
appropriating the money ; but it is generally applied 
to some kind of sick-fund or friendly society among 
the humbler class of the company’s servants. At 
first the railway servants themselves were accus- 
tomed to purchase at these auctions; but it was 
afterwards seen that it would be better to remove 
from them this kind of temptation to be interested 
in other people’s property. 

Sometimes, instead of the lost luggage crying out 
for an owner, the owner cries out for the lost luggage. 


that the passenger and his luggage shall not be unduly | If a passenger sends on his portmanteau or carpet-bag 


parted; or, ifso, that they shall be brought safely together | 
again. Whenever a passenger-train arrives at the end | 
of its journey (generally at a terminal, or principal | 
station), a porter from the Lost-luggage Office enters | 
every carriage, and looks on and under every seat, | 
and into all the nooks and corners, to search for | 


by another train; or if it be sent by train without 
reference to his travelling at all; or if it be neglected 
in changing from one train to another at a junction 
station ; or if it fall off the roof of a carriage through 
insufficient strapping; or if it be mislaid in the 
luggage-van ; or if the owner alights at an intermediate 
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say, to 
his. 9, ating br car : 
and entreating, or resti- 
tution. He little thinks what trouble the companies 
often take in such a matter. There is a ‘Lu 


Inquiry Book, ss the kind, k 
lost-luggage office of the f station ; ae i is con- 


ee to see whether the article has been 
brought to the office from a e stations on the 
line. On the long lines, there are two or more lost- 
_ offices, and inquiry is made at each of these 
e first instance. mt no success attends the search, 
the ane write, or send blank-forms filled up, 
to every station on the . or every station where 
there is the least probability of the article being 
found. The companies do not finally give "p -_ 
search until all = endeavours are made; if 
article is found, they send it to the owner; if he 
they write to tell him that it is not on their line or 
oe. The railway companies have doubtless 
aults enough to answer for; and the all-powerful 
* Editor of the Times’ is often appealed to as a 
redresser of grievances; but if the public knew how 
much trouble is given by the heedlesness and stu pidity 
ee es ee would see that there is 
something t be for to the companies after 
oO Francis Head, several ears ago, when the rail- 
way was comparatively in its infan , wrote a 
of t o Huston Seu we Namnens -- ‘ me 
uare Com 8 operations 
other matters, ber nolised' the * Lost . * 
at it was in thos days; of, ashe call it, 
the ‘ Foundling Office,’ where lost 1 “2 (or found 
luggage, more correctly speaking) was _— _— 


was — for two 
‘It would be 


were deposited in a third. How many little 
smelling-bottles—how many little —_— ee 
handkerchiefs—how many little m 


was, we own, —— 

English ladies of all ages, who wear Slouks, tc ke, 

ae i in some m ious Way or es be erfully 

affected bell, by the a oie te 
rin; a sight of ‘their 

vy & the various emotions that disturb 


ae a 


Euston Station; for ho we gravely asked our 
— A. wh hn el a! account for the extraor- 
us? Of Pp in this Rolando- 
of carpet-bags, 
8, books, Bibles, clgar- 
there were a few articles that certainly 


terminus- 

sudden] so many 
from red shawle—in 
not vt in ‘a bustle’ 
ually affected men of all 
entleman left behind him 


knapsack, containing his kit! another soldier of the 
pe fellow !—had left his scarlet regimental- 
Some cripple, probably overjoyed at the sight 
oth his family, had left behind him his crutches! But 
hat astonished us above all was, that some honest 
Scotchman, probabl in the ecstasy of suddenly seein 
—- e face of his faithful Jeanie, had 
y left bok behind him the best portion of his bag- 
> roe Some little time ago, the su tendent, on 
i —— to a general sale, a locked 
leather hich had lain in this dungeon two 
ears, found in ‘t under the hat, sixty-five pounds in 
Bank of notes, with one or two private 
letters, which enabled him to restore the money to 
the owner. This owner, it turned out, had been so 
— that he had left his hat-box at a hotel in 
irmingham, that he had made no inquiry for it at 
the railway-office.’ 
All that Sir Francis Head saw and said is still to 
be seen and said, and very much more ; for railway- 
have vastly increased in number, without 
bein any more free than before from the besetting 
sin of heedlessness. All the great railway com 
hold their annual auctions of this lost or — 
or neglected property, at the gee probably, 
of the two years’ chance which 7 e to the 
owners. A medley indeed is that w! 1s presented 
at these sales! In addition to all the sources of lapse 
which have already been noticed, there may be others, 
A bulky article of small value, on which the carriage-fee 
is heavy, —v be purposely ignored by the consignee’; 
or he may be dead, or get into trouble; or he may 
have been beaten in a ny with the company 
about the charge, and have forfeited the article 


rae ee See Se 
troubles that may bri age and merchandise 
e variety of articles is 


into this pad mel and 
oe have lately attended one of these railway 
lost-luggage auctions, or ‘clearance sales,’ at the 
station of one of the great companies ; and we 
will ask the reader to look at the picture which we 
will endeavour to paint for him. 
the intending nee who are nary 
examination of the p y, are unmistakabl among 
the humbler holes a of London—that is, d who 
live and deal, aay ond sell, in the dusky regions of 
the metropolis. e Hebrew features are visible on 
re ne ee eee ee EE 
but Hebrew or Christian, a wide-awake alertness 
marks them all. If, on the one hand, they are 
desirous of giving no more than it is worth for any 
article which they purchase ; so, on the other, they are 
anxious that no — bargain should escape them, no 
lucky chance be ugh a want of careful exam- 
ination, no treasure lowell to fall too cheaply into 
the hands of others. They all know the ‘state of the 
market’ with wond accuracy—that is, they 
know where and to whom they can sell any of the 
property they may acquire; and —_ 
can correctly estimate the price obtainable for 
kind at any particular time. If the word scavenger 
had not come poor a oy sound and = 
we might ost apply it to these gentry. ey 
feoaieh practical and dail 'y proofs that ter is —- 
really aii Gis welll of tus; Ge 
ae if we only know how to ware adapt its 
and they really are valuable members of society in in their 
small way. e speak now of the purchasers of the 
odds ends that are presented at the sales, the 
medley of things which can with difficulty be grouped 
or classified ; of course, the more valuable articles 
would find purchasers under any circumstances. 
There is no ‘reserve’ here; the things are put up 
for absolute sale; and the bidders ‘ore know 
that each lot will really be ‘knocked down’ to him 
(or her) who will bid the highest. Whether two or 


more of them cunningly agree that they will not 
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compete with each other, and that they will afterwards 
share the lots which may possibly thus be obtained at 
a cheaper price—is known only to themselves; but 
the auctioneer is a man at his trade, and has 
his own decisive way of ting this plan if it be 
carried too far. 

What a medley it is! Here are ‘two coats,’ and 
here ‘two coats,’ and here ‘two coats,’ and so on 
through several lots in the catal And here a 
piece of string binds r ‘five youths’ coats and 
one jacket.’ e liberal lot comprises ‘ twelve coats ;’ 
outien, ‘nine coats and four jackets;’ another, 
‘fourteen pairs trousers ;’ and , ‘twenty vests.’ 
There is no reason to believe that these groupings 
are such as were actually left or lost by the - 
gers; the lots are made up into bundles, to 
suit different kinds of ee To how many 
men the ‘twenty vests’ belonged, and how the 
vests and the men became —are questions 
never likely to be answered. The lots of ‘ railway- 
wrappers,’ ‘scarf-shawls,’ ‘cloaks, and ‘waterproof 
capes, are numerous—as the reader may anti- 
cipate. The underclothing is, in its way, nearly 
as abundant as the outer; for ‘twelve shirts’ form 
a lot which is repeated many times over; and 
some of the lots contain ‘eighteen’ or ‘twenty’ 
shirts. Then there are sixteen ‘night-shirts ;’ 
‘five shirts and three P oe flannel drawers ;’ 
‘nine flannel shirts, six flannel jackets, two pairs 
drawers.’ Into the mysteries of female attire we 
do not venture to etrate; but ladies must 
decide for themselves how it is that railway com- 
panies are enabled, or perhaps driven, to make u 
such lots for sale as ‘ten skirts, twelve bodies, an 
nine petticoats ;’ ‘twelve aprons, one cloak, two 

tticoats, and four jackets ;’ ‘forty-six aprons and 
our pairs stays;’ ‘seven chemises, seven night- 
gowns, three gy ee and six flannel ditto.’ Nor 
are little fo forgotten; for there is a large 


bundle designated ‘a quantity of children’s wearing 
apparel.’ There are quantities of household li 
such as towels, b 


among 


kets, 
pencil-cases, studs, smell- 


, and are p 
‘unite 
ully, 
ual value in the eyes of the 
ve books,’ and ‘twenty-eight 


to humble gingham. One lot would have 
small shop at once—‘seventy um 
ially if aided by ‘sixty-five a 
ich form another lot. Of course, 
Then we come to 
clothing, grouped in a way that none 


do with ‘thirty hats,’ 


’ ‘seventy-one falls, various’ 
a ke 
handkerchiets,’ 


seven 

hats” ‘two hundred and sixty-four stockings 
socks,’ ‘a hundred and six collars, five fronts, thirty 
neck-ties, and one cap,’ or ‘ fourteen hundred gloves?’ 
Nor could any but a shopkeeper, we should suppose, 
know how to di profitably of ‘ eighty-eight 
brushes, various,’ or ‘twenty-four elastic belts and 


twenty-two combs,’ or ‘thirty-four cigar-cases and 
fifteen pouches,’ or ‘ twenty-three razors, eleven cases, 
three strops, seven pairs scissors, forty-seven knives, 
ten spurs, rule, —— nut-crackers.’ 

Many of the articles are obviously from the Goods’ 
Department ; they were not luggage left 
or lost at the stations; they had in parcels’ 
or goods’ trains, and had lost their covers in 
many different ways. For instance, a chest of tea; a 
mahogany loo-table and easy-chair; a moderator-lamp, 
and a Dutch clock; five American folding-chairs ; a 
hammock, bed, and bolster ; two hampers of a 
cask of twelve-inch spikes, two dozen i 
twenty thousand drilled-eyed needles, Bg we of 
hops, a set of fire-irons, six bags of a 
quaity F,§ ay a cask of tar, sixteen 

undles Ops, & —such things can 
surely have little’ to do with oe carriages. 

If the reader should ask w these hetero- 
geneous lots went off cheaply or otherwise, we must 
candidly own our inability to say; for we do not 
know what is ess in such matters. It certainly 
seemed to us cheap for the coats to go off at five 


as twenty vests for nine shillings, 
and fourteen pair 


ineteen 


or nin 
, shillings 
=a and nine petticoats. Knowing ay 
books, however, we were rather struck with the 

that the ‘fifty-four Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer- 
books’ went off for the small sum of twelve shillings. 


A LONG SLEEP. 


MosrapHa Aaa joined us at breakfast, on board our 
Dahabééh, or Nile-boat, which was moored to the 
western bank of the river at Thebes. 

Mustapha is an important man at Thebes; English 
travellers passing there would hardly know how to 
do without him. He receives their letters sent 
from Cairo by the running- ; tells them all the 
gossip of the season ; who is up the river, how long 

ey will stay, what they propose doing ; gives them 
information; and if they are in any difficulty on 
account of the insubordination of their 

t 


of the Prophet, 
hide of the hippo 
tunates limping about for days after a visit paid to 

the governor. 

usta is English consul at Thebes—without 
ae ou will find his name in the book. He is 
as Ce ee eee: but he is a good 
ussulman. We called at his house one a just 
before sundown ; he was not in, the slave sai So 
we waited, sitting down on a divan in the porch. 
He inhabits a comfortable dwelling, built of unburned 
brick, after the manner of Egyptian houses, tolerably 
roomy and well ordered. But the chief feature about 
it is the portico—a portico that would: put to the 
blush and dwarf any similar structure in pe, let 
us say. It is a colonnade, formed of some dozen 
lotus-topped pillars, set up there by King Rameses ; 
and the house just nuzzles its porch between two of 
these stately columns, reminding one of a barnacle 
clinging on to a rock. Far above, on a colossal 
architrave, floats the British flag; and under its 
—— Mustapha + buy or sell, or garner his 
ests, without fear of unfriendly visits from the 
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pacha’s toll-gatherers. Thus we sat in the doorway, 
at the top of a flight of a giant column on 
either hand—looking across the river over the plain 
of Thebes, and watching the solemn sunset crimson 
temple and tower, flush into life the pictured pi 

beside us, settle on the highest crag of the t 
mountains, and then turn all to . It was in 
the last few days of the month of n, and 
groups of good Mussulmans, squatting around in the 
sand, were anxiously awaiting this hour, that they 
might break their fast. Not a fingan of coffee or a 
chibouke must be touched before sundown—to say 
nothing of solid food—but the one was = 
the fire of sticks, and the other was in hand fully 
charged with tobacco ready to be lit. 

In the midst of this, our friend galloped up, and 
leaping off his horse, received us with profuse cour- 
tesy ; touching the breast and forehead to each, and 
finally shaking hands all round. ‘We have come to 
tell of our arrival, and pay our compliments.’ Mus- 
tapha was overcome with pleasure at the honour done 
him. Would we not have some coffee? How was it 
his slaves had not already supplied us? His house 
and all that was in it were our own. Presently, he 

to tell us the current gossip, and to speak with 
animation of his diggings in the Abd-el-Goorneh Hill. 
His men had that a lighted on a fresh tomb, he 
said ; they broke through the rock into it just as he 
was about to depart that afternoon, and he had there- 
upon given strict orders that no man should touch a 
ck or remove a stone till his arrival next morning. 
ould we like to accompany him, and see the 
untouched tomb and coffin in situ? Good; then so 
it should be. So it was arranged that Mustapha 
should breakfast with us before we started for the 
mountain. We were to send our little felucca across 
for him at seven. 

We were not afraid of asking a friend to breakfast 
or dine, for fortune, who had used us scandalously in 
many other ways, had been favourable in providi 
us with a good cook. He was a Nubian, a wonde 
man, who would supply you with a dinner fit for 
the Prophet, out of materials manifestly inadequate 
for the occasion. Thus, in our excursions far from 
village or town, we somehow never came to want ; in 
strange places along the river, where of necessi 
there must have been great lack of raw material, 
course after course of mysterious dishes would come 
to table and pass away, till you were lost in wonder 
at the man’s ingenuity. 

This partic breakfast passed off, I believe, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned in it. There was the 
usual eastern difficulty with the knife and fork, but 
the Nubian’s talent was duly appreciated. After- 
wards, we gathered up our legs on the divans in our 
little cabin, and the inevitable coffee and chiboukes 
were brought in, our little black servant going round 
with pieces of hot charcoal to set light to the latakia. 

The horses were waiting for us on the river-bank ; 
we could see them throu i the little window-panes of 
our cabin ; and a host of lightly-clothed donkey-boys 
and girls, antique-vendors, guides, and others, were 
sprawling about in the hot sand, lying in wait to 

ce oy us when we should come out. This they 

not fail to do, as one and another of us, after 
finishing his chibouke, stepped across the plank on to 
the shore. However, the sight of Mustapha and his 
ipe-bearer rather took them aback, especially as the 
fetter carried in his hand a lithe switch, which, from 


their anxious glances, they seemed to respect mightily. 
It was a glorious morning. The purple mountain 
towering up from the level country, five miles away 
from the river in the west, at whose foot Mustapha 


was ng, shone out in the early sunshine in 
all its colouring, apparently in that clear air 
not a rifle-shot distant ; while the templed — of 
Medinet Haboo, to the left, were yet half slumbering 
in shade. 


A gallop across the plain of Thebes in the brisk 
morning air is a pleasant proceeding. horses 
were fresh; but the first furlong or two led over a 
strip of deep sand, that buried each footstep. Here 
we e a prey to the antique-sellers, who hung 
about us with their false wares, jabbering a strange 
mixture of English and Arabic ; we shook them off 
immediately on touching the hard soil. And so we 
were away, following-my-leader in and out amon 
the plantations of cotton and tobacco, where an Ara 
peasant or two stopped their song to stare at us 
passing by, or a mother lying in the shadow looked 
uP from toying with her child; past a palm-grove 

eltering a little white village, hardly yet astir, on 
thro’ the cornfields, to the 4 of the funereal 
lake, down whose deep bank we footed it carefully, 
and the water being low, forded the horses across, 
scaring the wild water-birds from their bed. On 
again , skirting for a little the further shore, where 

e oxen-turned sakias were droning their weary 
round, and sending their little rivers in among the 
corn. On, to where Memnon and his companion are 
seated in their long, long watch, for ever gazing 
toward the rising sun, peering afar into the east for 
something yet on its way ; past a little roadside well, 
where our Arabs stayed to fill the leathern water- 
bottles slung to the saddle-bow. On still—where 
great Rameses’ statue has been rent asunder, and 
struck down prostrate as if by magic; where the 
sunshine was lighting up the sculptured walls of his 

, and slanted through its columned corridors, 
just as when the Pharaoh’s own footsteps trod its 
marbled pavement. 

Now for a final scamper of about a mile, where the 
desert closes with the green shore, and we are at 
the foot of the mountain; here it is necessary, after 
crossing a few of sand, to dismount and climb. 

The hill Abd-el-Goorneh, a kind of stepping-stone 
to the great mountain, in common with the whole 
Libyan range in this neighbourhood, is of limestone 
formation—c , precipitous, and utterly barren of 
vegetable life, but picturesque and stately in the 
extreme. The ascent of the hill and part of the 
lower strata of the mountain are honeycombed with 
tombs, long since despoiled and rifled of their dead ; 
some open to the sunshine, which floods in upon 
their painted walls; others, deep in the bowels of 
the rock, hidden amid intricate passages, corridors, 
and halls, capacious enough, when once reached, but 
accessible only by the visitors burrowing through 
apertures and long passages, hardly bigger sometimes 
than a drain, and not by any means so straight. 

Though the dead have been torn from their 
dwellings, and the tombs left desolate, yet some of 
these — still — on o walls a en sl 
ness of painting and imagery that is quite marvellous 
to coubangiohe The py he adh in unfading 
colours, an epitome of the owner’s life and career on 
earth—his farming, his merchandise, his amusements ; 
the houses he built, and the entertainments he gave ; 
his death and passage across the funereal lake ; and 
his final appearance before Osiris, the judge of all. 
Now his soul is weighed in the balances, in the 
presence of the dread assessors—now, having 
the ordeal, he enters through the gates of Amenti 
into the blissful abodes, where Netpe receives him, 
and gives him to eat of the fruit of the sacred syca- 
more, which grows in her ever-blooming gardens, and 
where Isis clothes him in eternal youth. 

Besides the myriad tombs of all conditions and 
sizes, ranged over the hillside, which have been 
ransacked, the mountain holds in its embrace prob- 
ably thousands more still intact, so cunningly closed 
up and hidden in the first instance, and so covered 
since by the débris of ages, as to have defied the 
spoiler’s ingenuity. It was in search of these that our 
friend Mustapha and his excavators were occupied ; 
and not only they, but others, with or without licence, 
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were q ing about over the face of Abd-el-Goorneh, 
doing incaloulable damage in their search for fresh 
ttoes and mummies. It will be remembered that 
Marriet, the French antiquary in the employ of 
the pacha, hit upon a treasure here, a few years 
back, in the person of an Egyptian queen, swathed 
and Leameniedl whose jewellery and the gold orna- 
ments enshrouded with her were, by permission, 
shewn in our last Great Exhibition, and attracted 
universal wonder by their beauty and costliness. 
Leaving our horses in charge of the Arabs, we 
ad ourselves to climb this friable limestone 
hill. It was an uneven pathway, at times sloping 
upwards at an angle of 45 degrees, again leading on to 
a broad platform almost level, where the rock was 
covered with débris mixed up with fragments of 
mummies, legs, arms, skulls—decapitated bodies some- 
times—and in such profusion, t it was difficult 
to avoid stumbling over the ghastly things. The 
Arab vampires, in their search for ornaments, had not 
even troubled themselves to unroll the mummies, 
but had torn them in haste limb from limb, so that 
they lay everywhere with their linen bandages half 
nm f and dangling about to catch your feet. 
Furthermore, the whole rock-side abounded in pit- 
falls, so that it was really difficult to avoid coming 
to grief in one way or other. 

e grotesque position into which some of these 
armless trunks and skulls had got placed, and the 
hideous profusion of them, led me to remark to one 
of the ee resurrectionists, that I wondered a 


phalanx of ghosts or djinns did not drop upon him, 


and drag him before Eblis himself. The dragoman, 
interpreting his reply, told me, ‘ Him say, Arab make 
mummy into fire—boil him pot; dis old people, sare, 
make very good fire-blaze ;’ and, suiting the action 
to the word, he laid hold of the bituminous leg of 
some poor unfortunate, and tearing off the pitched 
mummy-cloth still adhering in dozens of thicknesses, 
assured me that nothing was equal to it for making a 
ot — he craggy and des of 

n ing up the c and uneven sides 0; 
this wi, we would occasionally find a short-cut 
through the exposed corridor of some tomb, the 
paintings on whose walls were still fresh and brilliant, 
although wide open to the glare of day. I may 
instance one out of many an episode of fashionable 
life, very graphically told. The artist has portrayed 
an entertainment given by the owner of the tomb to a 
party of friends; he sits lovingly beside his wife in a 
chair on a sort of dais, having received the guests in 
turn. These latter are seated in rows before the host 
and hostess, men and women apart, sniffing at their 
lotus nosegays, while slaves are handing round all 
manner of good things—wine and fruits, precious oint- 
ment ‘to anoint the head, and garlands of flowers to 
hang about the necks of the ies; there is also 
music and dancing going on ; but one very late guest 
has just driven up to the door in his curricle; he reins 
in his horse with all the air of a modern dandy 
stopping suddenly to speak with a friend in Long- 
champs, let us say, or Hyde Park ; his half-dozen 
running-footmen arrive panting, one raps at the door, 
while the others attend with his tablet, sandals, and 
stool ; thus the great man waits to be ushered into the 
assembly. I am the more induced to mention this 
spirited representation of high life, as the wall on 
which the subject is painted is evidently being fast 
knocked away piecemeal, and will probably soon dis- 
Sa 

inally, we arrived at a kind of broad landing, 
where a number of nearly naked Egyptians were 
——. about in the sun, awaiting Mustapha’s 
arrival. The irregular surface of the rock here induced 
us to step carefully, the more so as quantities of loose 
stone were lying about, sometimes nicely balanced on 
the brink of the numerous holes which had been sunk 
in hopes of lighting upon a tomb ; thus, a false footing 


might land you at the bottom of a pit with anything 
poe Me ney to ee ; as it was, we —— at 
eac ent r fragment rumbli own to 
the botteen. The men pressed round Masteghe, talk- 
ing and gesticulating as they led the way onwards, 
till we arrived at the edge of a deep hole, some twenty 
feet down perhaps, where, at the bottom, a passage led 
to our newly-found tomb. 

Two or three Arabs let themselves down, and 
made a back for our friend, who followed, and then 
they disappeared from below. It was difficult to get 
near the pit’s mouth by reason of the rocky débris 
thrown up round the edge, and which was continu- 
ally sliding in. Presently, Mustapha’s voice was 
heard notifying that there were two coffins down 
there in different niches. We dropped ourselves as 
carefully as ible, one Arab standing crossway in 
the hole, and one above, so as to hand us from one 
to the other. When at the bottom, each one lit his 
candle, and dived into a kind of horizontal passage, 
in which we were obliged to lie prostrate, and wriggle 
ourselves along, serpent fashion, holding fevwand the 
candle in one hand, and reserving the other to help 
in locomotion. Presently we emerged into a sort of 
rough-hewn cavern, some four paces square, whose 
low roof would hardly admit of our standing upright 
in it; here, shaking ourselves from the dust accum- 
ulated in the passage, we looked about, and perceived 
the entrance to two smaller chambers opening from 
the central one, each of them rough hewn, and 
without any touch of ornament. Crowding into one 
of these, we crept round a large ay coffin, stand- 
ing in the midst. It was terribly hot with five or 
six people stuffed in that little cavern, each one 
with his candle, and just enough place, in a crouching 
attitude, to encircle the bier. 

Not a soul had ever beheld it since the day of its 
burial, when a sorrowing wife or child, may had 
gazed her last, left the entrance securely closed, as 
we had seen, then turned away, and gone back to 
the outer world of everyday-life, in the busy streets 
of i a Revenue Since b www _ eee 

ears e sleeper passed in that solitary c Tr, 
te sath silent, aus ! 

It was a painted mummy-case, pictured over with 
coloured hieroglyphics and figures. The lid had been 
carved at one end to represent the face of the occu- 
pant—the flaps of the head-dress being brought over 
the curl of the shoulders to lie on the breast—and 
at the other, raised in the form of feet; from the 
middle proceeded two wooden hands, crossed and 
grasping tightly the symbols of Eternal Life. All 
along the top had been placed wreaths of bay-leaves, 
strung on to a branch or two of the ; a garland 
of amaranth was lying there also, and at the foot of 
the coffin stood a little painted box, containing half- 
a-dozen wooden figures of some deity. A fine, white, 
impalpable dust was thinly spread over everything 
—it had probably settled there before the tomb was 
finally closed up—every leaf on the lid was found to 
be perfect, though brittle, and they all crumbled away 
as we removed the wreaths ; but the palm-rods were 
strong and hearty still. . 

Mustapha directed the Arabs to remove the two 
coffins—the other being similar to the one described 
—to the upper air. This they accomplished by 
tying ropes round them, dragging them ugh the 

and so hauling them up to da light, not, 
| eee before they had wantonly knoc off the 
two carved hands, in order to facilitate the pro- 
ceeding. One of the cases, by being swung against 
the sides of the pit, in its progress upwards, was 
so much damaged, that, on co! to the top, we 
opened it there and then. By the side of the swathed 
and mummied sleeper we found his ing-stick, 
an acanthus staff, some four feet long, knotty at one 
end, and worn smooth by the hand in his journeying 
through life ; so they buried it with him in death ; 
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also, from foot of the case we took out a pair of 
sandals, soiled and rough with wear. He 
out on a long journey, and his friends had 

iliar staff shoes by his side. 


. The sl 


tomb for his use, were yet rich en 
to pay for the apothecary’s embalment, to enclose 
I in a pictured coffin, to hew out for 


solitude ; half-a-dozen Arabs had 
daylight ; they had torn off his 


In some instances, as in the thistle, this 


one of the most elegant and perf 
ous or flowerless plants, as 


- lle 


e 


, y 
achenia of this plant are surmounted with three 
persistent awns, which are downwardly 
and by means of which they very readily 


Es 
é 


-case. | adhere to the dress of the traveller. How little are 


We took also the palm-branches from off the latter, 
exciting the infinite Sr ser 
to carry them, and who 


ey brush off these troublesome 
intruders, in some distant locali i 


sede | quand 


THE DISPERSION OF SEEDS. 


Ir must be obvious that the immense quantity of 
which plants generally produce could never 
i in their immediate neighbourhood, and, 
therefore, as the seed ripens, the pericarp or seed- 


opening of the pericarp, they 

are lifted by the wind out of its cavity, and carried 

— es to a great distance from the parent 
ts. 


Birds, too, are important agents in the diffusion of 
seeds. It is well known that the seeds of numerous 
berries and small fruits will grow, though they may 
have passed through the ies of bi Many of 
the omnivorous kinds—for instance, the thrushes— 
migrate from north or south in autumn at the time 
when berries and similar fruits are ripe, and they 
often void the seeds of these fruits little altered. It 
is in this way that decandra, or the com- 


practical botanist and observer of nature 

_ have rooty the sudden appearance 

@ single t in a pl where its species was 
entirely unknown bef 


ore. 
The mistletoe bears a small white berry with an 


pistol. | extremely’ viscid pulp. The birds fond of this fruit 


pericarps of the thistle and dandelion, and 
‘species of Composite, have attached to them a 


The pericarps to which these append- 
are attached will sometimes travel my miles, 


ages 
until a shower of rain or a humid atmosphere causes 
the tuft te collapse, when the pericarp falls to the 


encumber their bills with this glutinous substance, 
and, to clean them, they rub them on the branches of 
the trees on which they may chance to alight, thus 
depositing the seeds in the very place where nature 
intended that they should grow. 

The heavy seeds of the oak, walnut, and chestnut, 
too = for distribution by the feathered tribes, are 
buried by squirrels, which love to make their home 
upon them. One day, taking a walk in the woods, 
our attention was —— to ee which sat 
very composedly u groun: We sto to 
observe his sealant ie a few minutes ; teen 5 
diately, he darted to the top of a noble oak; in an 
instant, he was down again with an acorn in his 
mouth; and after finding a soft spot, he quickly dug a 
small hole, and deposited his charge, the germ of a 
future oak, covered it up, and then darted up the tree 
—_ In a moment he was down with another, 
which he buried in the same manner, and in this way 
he continued to labour as long as we thought proper 
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to watch him. The instinct of this little animal 
doubtless induced him to bury these acorns as a pro- 
vision for his future wants; but such is his activity 
and untiring industry, that he buries more than he 
consumes, and the surplus rises as trees, to adorn and 
aus ed by th 

@ pericarps are convey e rivers into 
which they fall, or by the waves of the ocean, many 
hundreds or thousands of miles away from the countries 
which originally produced them. In this manner, 
many of the native plants of France, Spain, and other 
adjacent countries have been naturalised in England ; 
and the pericarps of tropical climates are conveyed to 
the coasts of Norway and Scotland. The foreign peri- 
carps which are annually left on the Norway coast 
are principally cashew-nuts, bottle-gourds, cocoa-nuts, 
and the fruit of the do, -tree. These are often in 
so recent a state that they would unquestionably vege- 
tate were the climate favourable to their growth and 
existence. When carried to countries better suited to 
their nature, they germinate, and colonise with a new 
race of vegetables the land on which the ocean has 
cast them. In this manner it is that the coral islands, 
as soon as they appear above the waves of the Pacific, 
are speedily covered with a crop of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The cocoa-nut is well adapted for this purpose, 
as it grows luxuriantly in salt water, and it is probably 
the first arborescent species which vegetates on these 
newly-formed lands. Icebergs —— have some 
share in diffusing plants, since they are often found 
loaded with masses of earth containing seeds, which 
they occasionally cast upon strange 
every reason to believe that this kind of influence was 
far more actively at work in the geological period 
immediately preceding the present. 

Most of the seeds thus carried abroad never germi- 
nate at all, as they either fall into situations unfavour- 
able to their growth or upon a soil which is already 
pre-occupied by other plants. All the plants of a 
given district may be regarded as at war with each 
other. The arborescent species prevent, by the extent 
of soil which they occupy, the vegetation of species of 
a humbler pen 4 Each has to struggle into exist- 
ence against a host of competitors, for nature, although 
she has been prolific of the seeds of life, has limited 
the supply of room and food. A number of ferns, for 
exam ey Soe ing on a hillside, will, by 
their |p nt of soit successfully maintain 


groun ‘=~ all other intruders for 
withstanding the facilities afforded to other p for 
the dispersion of their seeds. If any chance seed 
should be borne to this spot by any of the agencies 
which we have ey = or ee ee 2 
eannot germinate among them, as they a 
food from the soil. 

The seeds which have been thus unfavourably 
located retain their vitality for a longer or shorter 
period of time; such as have very thin and delicate 
integuments will lose their germinating power after 
a few weeks’ exposure ; so oleaginous seeds will 
in general decay much sooner than such as contain 
albumen. Other seeds, on the contrary, will retain 
their vitality for an indefinite period of time ; this is 
the case with plants belonging to the natural order 
Leguminosae, or the Pea family, the seeds of which 
may be kept for years without any material detriment 
to their germinating power. Pease taken from the 
herbarium of Tournefort, where they had remained for 
more than one hundred years, were made to germinate 
in the botanical ens of Paris. 

Those changes by which the ovule is metamorphosed 
into the mature seed appear to be all made with a 
special reference to any mishaps which may befall it 
when thrown on the charity and care of nature by 
the parent plant, as well as to provide it with a store 
of nutriment on which it may subsist during the early 
“—- of its development. 

hen the plant approaches the close of its allotted 


shores. There is | seeds 


pie of life, it is surprising with what care provision 
has been made for the continuation of the species, as 
if nature had determined to secure it, if possible, an 
immortality of existence w the earth’s surface. 
Hence not only the beautiful contrivances to effect 
the removal of the seed to spots favourable for its 
germination, but also the immense quantity of seed 
which the dying plant produces. On a specimen of 
Ricinus communis, the Castor-oil Plant, which the 
writer cultivated in his garden in Philadel — he 
counted ten clusters of or seed-v ; each 
cluster produced upwards of i and each 
pericarp contained three seeds. total number of 
seeds produced by the plant was therefore 10 x 50 x3 
=1500. Each of these seeds, be it remembered, con- 
tained — . yt - incipient cnegy be the 
parent t in the form of a young embryo. 
ing seed to germinate, and the plants to anes 
maturity, the product of the next season would be 
1500 x 1500= 2,250,000 seeds. In other plants, the first 
crop of seeds is still greater. It has been calculated 
that the sunflower produces 4000, and a single thistle 
24,000 seeds the t+ year; therefore, the second 
ear’s crop would amount to 16,000,000 of seeds in the 
ormer, and 576,000,000 of seeds in the latter instance. 
How immense the amount of vegetable life which 
may spring from asingle seed! Happily for mankind, 
every vegetable embryo is not destined to give rise to 
a future progeny. illions of seeds or vegetable 
embryos are annually called into existence, but a 
variety of causes destroy their incipient life. Many 
are used as food by animals, and a great. many 
more decay. Were it not for the operation of these 
causes, by which the species is kept within prescribed 
limits, such is the fecundity of nature that there can 
be no doubt that the seed from a single thistle or 
dandelion would, in the course of a few years, be suffi- 
cient to cover with ts not only every square inch 
of the superficies of our own world, but the entire 
surface of every other planet in the solar system ! 

But although nature has been thus to insure 
a repetition of their beautiful and evanescent forms, 
all plants multiply within prescribed limits which 
they cannot pass; fecundity is therefore no barrier 
to the variety which everywhere Lape which is 
the principal charm of the vegetable creation, and 
from which we derive so m instruction in the 
study of their individual forms. 

hen, however, the seed falls ae oon me 

to its germination, it will grow an me a t, 
running through all the phases of the vegetation of its 
predecessor. 


THE FIREBELL 


‘I say, Bankes,’ cried young Tom Harris, my sub- 
engineer, bursting red and breathless into the little 
counting-house where I sat balancing the accounts of 
the last month’s profits and outgoings—‘I say, Bankes, 
there’s another hitch. Those scampish excisemen 
won't let the carts start with the new metal. It’s a 

t+ shame. They’ve been lounging and smoking 
their bad cigars around the a. furnace all the last 
week ; they know as well as I do that the order is a 
bond-fide order, and now they put on the screw, and 
stand out for a high bribe.’ 

‘Give them three Polish florins apiece, and send 
them packing,’ said I, scarcely looking up from the 
intricate sum 1 was busy in casting up. 

Tom gave a long incredulous whistle. 

‘I’ve tried them with some small silver ; but they 
shook their heads, and talked about their duty to the 
emperor, and so forth. It’s most annoying; and the 
men are furious. They’d pitch those Russian rogues 
into the torrent, if I did but say the word.’ 

‘ Then don’t say it,’ returned I laughing. ‘The fact is, 
Tom, you haven’t been here so long as I have, and 
don’t quite understand these small officials and their 
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ways. Violence would never do, but neither must 
we let them run us up to overhigh a standard of 
bribery. Offer them just what I said; and if they 
refuse, send back the wagons, and assure the Russians 
that I shall report them to the governor of the 
province. Trust me, they ’ll give = 

And Tom departed, grumbling like a Briton, to 
follow my directions. 

The worst of our position at Gradusky, was that 
liability to continual annoyance and extortion on 
the part of the imperial Jacks-in-office. Nothing in 
Russia is secure from the meddling of the police; and 
though Poland is, or was, a little better off in that 
respect than Muscovy and Malorossia, we could not 
pursue our lawful business without propitiating a 
swarm of licensed blood-suckers, from the aiguiletted 
general to the mouchard in shabby black. These 
excisemen were special pests of ours, since they were 
permanent, having been stationed in the village with 
the double view of inspecting the distillery, which 
belonged to a wealthy Jew, and of keeping an eye on 
our proceedings at the ironworks. 

ese ironworks belonged to the great nobleman 
who owned several square versts of the surrounding 
country, and who had engaged me as engineer-in- 
chief, at a very satisfactory rate of salary, two years 
before. Prince Louis Ogrodzki was one of those 
spoiled children of fortune who are seldom to be met 
with save among the aristocracy of a despotic country, 
men who are envied by the unthinking, but ought, 
in truth, far rather to be pitied. He had good parts, 
a great position, and immense wealth, but a fatal 
something turned all his enjoyments to dust and 
ashes, I have no doubt that if the prince had been 
the citizen of a free country, he would ween pee or 
vigorously into politics, and made a well-earned 
reputation for himself. As a Russian subject, this was 
impossible ; and hence he wandered aimlessly about, 
in pe and the east, now giving fétes of almost 


— splendour, now studying art with short-lived 
our, and presently mad for yachts, for English horses 


and do; or coins, gems, any expensive 
whim could pe quay the end of aden. 
One of his whims had been the founding of our 
works on his estate in South Poland, and among the 
wildest and prettiest part of the Tsherna Gora Hills. 
The prince had suddenly determined to throw himself 
headlo into the progressive march of improvement, 
to develop the resources of his country, to patronise 
commerce and science, and much more of the same 
kind. He wrote a pamphlet on the subject, and, 
being rich in lands = | minerals, boldly put his 
theories into practice. Extensive furnaces were 
erected at Gradusky, roads were improved, machinery 
imported, and I, who had just employed in 
throwing a suspension-bridge over the Dnieper, at 
the cost of the Russian government, was offered the 
superintendence of the manufacture of bar and sheet 
iron from the produce of the Ogrodzki mines. The 
project was a rational one enough. As far as man’s 
memory extended, the peasants had been accustomed 
to draw from these mines the scanty supply of iron 
which they needed for the construction and repair of 
their dwellings and their rude implements, scratchi 
the hillsides wherever a brown stain of iron den 
the presence of metal, and scooping out the lumps of 
ore, which were roasted in a kiln, re-roasted, and 
finally hammered into shape by the vi smith. 
The ore was a brown hematite, which worked up well, 
when carefully treated, and it existed in considerable 
abundance. In no other country but Poland or 
Hungary could so valuable a source of revenue have 
been so long neglected. Knowing the changeable 
tastes of the great seigneur to whom the property 
belonged, I had stipulated on a definite en ent 
for four years, unless, after the first year, the mines 
should prove so far inferior to the estimate as only 
to be worked at a loss. I was obliged to bargain for 


this, in default of which it is more than likely that 
before the furnaces were well in blast, the prince’s 
caprice might prompt the destruction of the buildin 
and the abandonment of the scheme. As it was, the 
works paid well, and in spite of many incidental 
expenses and drawbacks, there was a large balance in 
my employer's favour. The prince had been very 
liberal and kind; not only did he allow me an 
English subordinate—no slight comfort in that out- 
pry ards part of the world, where civilised conver- 
sation was an exotic—but he permitted Tom Harris 
and myself to take up our quarters in a handsome 
suite of apartments in the east wing of the castle. 
This castle was a splendid pile of buildings, with one 
gray tower, dinted in old wars with Tartar and Turk, 
contrasting with the modernised fagade, with its 
stately Italian colonnade and marble pilasters, its 
terraced front, and huge windows. The castle had 
been rebuilt by the prince’s father. It was inhabited 
by a numerous household of servants, but Prince Louis 
never came near it from one year’s end to another. 
We had never less than three hundred men employed 
at the works—generally more. Poles do not perform 
so much work, real steady work, as the natives of 
countries where a greater amount of phlegm is to be 
found ; and our men, though good fellows in the main, 
required sharp supervision, and a curious mixture of 
coaxing oat Uoatinan to keep them to their duties. 
We should have been badly off in this — but 
for the merits of a young Pole, the ‘corporal’ of the 
working-men, and the person from whom the labourers 
took their direct instructions. This was a handsome, 
high-spirited lad, Iavan Zamoski by name, son of a 
secre of the late prince, and who had been well 
educa‘ at a German university, with some view 
to a priest’s tonsure and a ible bishopric. The 
young man had, however, preferred a secular life; and 
having a taste for active employment, had been 
appointed to his b pwpery post, which was a tolerably 
well-paid one, and in which he was invaluable to us. 
He was highly popular, and not the less beloved 
because his courage and strength, as well as his 
attainments, earned him the respect of even the 
roughest of our people; and, thanks to Iavan, we 
were able to keep the firemen and sifters, the smiths, 
puddlers, and forgemen pretty steadily to their work. 
Those were the — ys that ed the 
Crimean campaign, and Russia, although incredulous 
of any opposition from the western powers, was arm- 
ing fast. It was 7. rumo that a conspir- 
acy to shake off the Muscovite yoke was bein 
secretly hatched in Poland, and the very whisper o' 
such a project was enough to set all the hornets of 
the imperial chancery buzzing and stinging. Searches 
for muskets and papers were daily more and more 
frequent, and domicili visits and provisional 
arrests were freely reso to. I had been informed 
that, even in case of a war with England, Englishmen 
might remain within the Russian dominions, and 
on their avocations as before ; indeed, the expulsion 
of the men who managed the factories and mines, 
who conducted the foreign trade, and constructed 
bridge and road, would have been a serious injury to 
the czar’s government ; there was therefore as much 
of policy as of magnanimity in the permission which 
British subjects received to stay and toil on the 
scene of their usual exertions. But we were teased 
by frequent visits on the part of the prying police 
and more prying revenue-officers; our wagons were 
laid under embargo for the mere sake of extorting a 
bribe ; and we were constantly _—— to draw up 
memorials assuring his excellency the governor that 
we were neither employed in forging swords and 
pikes, nor in casting cannon, for treasonable purposes. 
But these ~~ vexations were trifles when com- 
pared with the ormidable threat of an extra con- 
scription, which hung over the country like a menacing 
thunder-cloud, and paralysed the energy of its youth. 


a. eee ee ee ee ee ee ee o> miming a 
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It is necessary to have lived on térms of familiar 
intercourse with Poles to be aware of their peculiar 
loathing for the Muscovite uniform, the Muscovite 
tongue, and all that pertains to the long and dreary 
period of Russian military servitude. Soldiers by 
instinct, they have yet a well-grounded horror of a 
soldier’s life in Russia, with all its details of hardship 
and abject submission. 

So matters stood at the time when my English aide 
brought me word of the newest provoking act on the 
= of the Russian excisemen. He soon came back, 

owever, to tell me that all had gone off well, that 
the carts had started, and that the imperial func- 
tionaries had pocketed the rebuff and the florins with 
apparent content, after the fashion of men who have 
done their best; but this was not all that Tom 
Harris had to tell. 

‘I say, Bankes, our people are very restless—just 
like a lot of sparrows an they see a hawk. I hope 
they won’t make a bolt to the woods, and leave us 
in the lurch, that’s all. Have you heard that the 
Volhynian regiment of dragoons, under a colonel with 
a name I’d rather not try at, but who is said to be a 
Tartar in two senses of the word, has just arrived in 
Leczna ?’ 

Leczna was the nearest town, or great village, 
about nine miles off. 

‘The Volhynian dragoons!’ said I, with some 
surprise. ‘Why, I thought they passed a month ago, 
bound for Lublin. I suppose they come to relieve 
= Novgorod regiment ; though, why a garrison is 

ept up’—— 

‘No, they don’t,’ eagerly broke in Harris, who 
dearly loved gossip, or anything else that broke in 
upon the somewhat heavy monotony of our existence 
at Gradusky—‘no, they don’t; for Aaron the Jew, 
the fellow who’s got the government monopoly of 
brandy, you know, was up here just now about stop- 
ping pod price of his —— —- out wi the 

r chaps’ w: and he sa t the grenadiers 
$0 fill the town, that the dragoons can't be billeted, 
but have to bivouac. They have brought no tents, 
which looks queer; but more cavalry are e 
and Leczna swarms with the Warsaw police. I think 
all this has an ugly look, I can tell you.’ 

I could not but admit that Tom, though compara- 
tively a novice in Polish affairs, was likely to be right 
in the present instance. All this ses and 
countermarching of troops, this concentrating of large 


bodies of military in a rural district in a time of quiet, | R 


could not reasonably be referred to any other motive 
than that of carrying out the detested conscription. 

Tom’s budget was not yet fully exhausted. 

‘I know, if I were Iavan, I should feel ae 
but comfortable about it. He hasn’t had a line o 
answer to that letter he sent the prince nearly two 
months ago, asking for a formal certificate of exemp- 
tion from military service. He ought to be exempt, 
you know, if only because he saved the prince’s life 
when he was here six years back. Pulled him out of 
the water, didn’t he? Or wasn’t there something 
about a wild boar?’ 

I laughed as I answered that I believed the service 
had been of a less romantic character. Iavan had 
stopped the prince’s runaway carriage-horses, at great 
risk to himself, no doubt, and at a moment when 


nothing seemed more certain than that wh anes 
seigneur and his costly equipage would go headlong 
over the wall-like precipice of Sventy Dvor into the 


chafing torrent below. The young man had not 
escaped quite scathless, for it is no child’s play to 
wrestle with a pair of mettled brutes, foaming and 
mad with fear, and rearing fiercely up against the 
strong grasp on bit and curb. But Iavan Zamoski 
was a modest, unassuming young fellow, and had not 
derived the benefits from his bold act that a meaner 
spirit might easily have done. He had rather seemed 
to hold himself aloof from the presence of Prince Louis 


than to seek his notice ; and the great man left his 
seldom-visited estates, perhaps for the last time, 
without doing much to recompense the pe of 
his life. Ogrodzki was not ungrateful, from it; 
but he was used to be asked for favours, and had not 
the knack of doing a spontaneous kindness. So, after 
he had offered the young ‘corporal’ a round sum of 
money, and forced on him a gold watch, and a ring 
from his own finger, he left the place, and thought no 
more of the matter, merely telling Iavan, with many 

ious words, that he was to apply to him, Prince 

uis, whenever he was in want oF a friend. 

Had Iavan been left to himself, I do not think he 
would ever have jogged the prince’s memory at all; 
he had one of ‘bens roud, self-reliant characters 
that prefer to stand om and seem to pine and 
wither in the sunshine of patronage. It was not only 
that Iavan was clever and honest—many Poles are 
the latter, and still more the former—but he had a 
self-denial and sustained energy very rare with his 
countrymen; he studied hard, borrowing my books, 
and reading everything that bore on the science of 
engineering, while I felt sure that he would easily 
make himself a name of note in the higher walks of 
our profession. 

M. Rachow, however, the steward, whose pretty 
daughter was engaged to be married to pr 
Zamoski, ur; upon his intended son-in-law the 
expediency of claiming the prince’s protection. The 
threatened levy of conscripts filled the prudent old 
man with alarm for his daughter’s happiness. To be 
sure, there was no reason why the draught should 
affect Iavan, who was no more likely to be selected 
than any other Pole of the same age. , lavan 
was foreman of our ironworks, and had on that 
account a claim to exemption, according to at least 
one ukase. Thirdly, he was ‘noble,’ one of those 
Slachsiz or t-nobles who are only found in 
Hungary and Poland, and who have a profound con- 
viction of their own abstract right to be free from 
Russian military service. We several of these 
Slachsiz in our employ ; the best smiths and puddlers, 
as well as the carpenter and the wheelwright, being 
members of this sin, class. These rustic patri- 
cians were, however, merely a little smarter and more 
frank in bearing than the other artisans of the 
district, but neither better taught nor more sober 
than their humbler comrades. Still, each of them 
was intensely national in his tastes, and hated the 
ussians as the authors of every evil and degradation, 
real or fancied, that had or might have fallen on the 
Slachsiz. 

Iavan differed from the rest in more ways than one. 
His dfather had been owner of a tolerable estate 
on the opposite side of the river, and the Zamoskis 
had math been reckoned for some centuries among 
the gentry of the province, electing members of the 
diet, wearing the square cap and sabre of their order, 
and doubtless turning out in all the bravery of gold 
and silver laced pelisse and richly-trapped charger, 
when the Pospolite, or noble militia, marched to war. 
That was all over, long -. Some satellite of the 
Grand Duke Constantine taken a fancy to the 
lands, and they had been confiscated on some trge or 
false pretext of treason to the new rulers. Iavan had 
nothing but his better education to distinguish him 
from the half-wild boors around him, but he was of 
too good a nature to waste his time in useless regrets. 

I always imagined that M. Rachow’s chief reason 
for accepting lavan for a son-in-law was his half- 
instinctive partiality for rank, even when under a 
cloud. Not that our brave young ‘corporal’ gave 
himself any absurd airs on account of the position 
which his family had forfeited, but that the steward, 
who had his weaknesses, was pleased at the idea that 
his only child should marry a nobleman. He was 
himself the son of a rich distiller, a Posen Jew who 
had turned Christian, a rare thing anywhere, especially 
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and | moodily discussi 


* Aha! Bankes,’ he would say, twinkling his 
small eyes knowingly, ‘there is a career in France 
~ those who deserve it. I know what I know. 

este | 


spoils nothing in equality-lovi 
Paris, foi de Rachow. Iavan is a fine lad— ity be 
t really 
do 


though 


y persuade Iavan to dub him- 
The inferior ranks of the Polish 
e those of Hun: , have no titles, and I 


4s 
Halt 
Be 


e 


the grand 
family festival, and 
than among 
The pri 


household southwards. M. Rachow had yie to 
the wishes of his family, for indeed Madame Rachow, 
a notable, kindly woman, to whom the bustle of 
orranging the feast, and putting the last touches to 
the bride's corbeille, seemed to be almost ideal i 
ness, was a stanch promoter of the match. She 
and bleached more linen than Louise was ever 
ly to wear out in the longest life ; she had laid 
in stores of bright ribbons and resplendent silks, 
trinkets from Vienna, and bonnets from Paris, and 


she was eager to see her daughter put all this finery 
to use. 


into 
roll after roll of names. All this boded ill for those 
who were liable to the summons of their military 


; | taskmasters; and for some days the peasantry hung 


together in knots, with dark looks and sullen faces, 
the practicability of flight or 
resistance. But when a  - on, and the am ort 
rities appeared inert, w! e Jew-pedlers repo! 
that the troops at Leczna had received their tents, 
and were going through their exercise daily, as a 
preparation, it was hinted, for a march to the seat of 
war, the villagers breathed more freely ; and public 
opinion, veering round, favoured the idea that the 
cantonment at za was a mere camp of instruction, 
and that there was to be no conscription at all. 

fait —o day approached, _ I operant : 
m: on t nr Sas roughly nationa. 
merry-making. Rachow, a thrifty os in general, 
had been liberal for once, and no one in the parish, 
Jew or Christian, save only the two Russian excise- 
men, had been left unbidden. But there were great 
distinctions of rank and creed, which precluded every 
one from sitting at the same board. The Jews were 
to dine apart from the rest, the commonalty from the 


blage, 
Rachow family, certain old spinsters, aunts of Iavan, 
i the priest, two or three small land- 


es might dance the Mazourka and 
’s content, I felt a sort of dark 

presentiment of coming evil. In vain I 
with this uncomf feeling, accusing m: of 
being a mere kill-joy, incapable of entering into the 
innocent mirth and hopefulness of the primitive 
people around me; I could not contrive to dissipate 
the unwelcome ep. Tavan, on the other hand, 

ppy and confident; so did M. 
Rachow; so did his wife, a comely German wo 
from one of the Saxon colonies in 
so did pretty Louise, the black-eyed bride. 
last was a lively, affectionate girl, who looked on 
Iavan as a prodigy of erudition and accomplishments, 
but who was herself rather good than pam She 
had a taste for music, however, and used to sing old 
Polish ballads with a pathos that im even 
Harris and myself, who could never a up more 
than a very few words of the difficult language. On 
the whole, I could not but own that this young pair 
would be launched in life with as fair a prospect of 
matrimonial happiness as falls to the lot of most. 
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The day came, a warm, still autumn day, with long 
shroud-like films of fleecy cloud lying athwart the 
pale blue of the sky, and a rich creamy haze hangi 
over the yellowing woods and sandy cliffs that ski 
the horizon. e bells rang cheerily, the boys 
shouted, there were flags flying from le and 
tree-top, and there was an attempt to fire a salute of 
twenty-one guns, by the aid of some improvi 
wooden cannon, which the young men had made 
hollowing out the stems of two tough old willows, cut 
down for the purpose ; but one of these irregular pieces 
of ordnance burst at the fourth round, luckily without 
doing serious 

The village 
Poles, in their holiday garb; and I saw more long- 
hoarded trinkets, more quaintly-embroidered kirtles 
and jackets, more velvet caps and many-coloured 
sashes, drawn forth from chest and press in honour 
of the day, than during the whole two years of my 
residence in Poland. It was well known that in the 
eyes of the Emperor Nicholas and his satellites, to 
wear the national Polish dress was an act of tacit 
treason ; but on the occasion of the wedding of one 
so popular as Iavan, there was no thought of Russian 
displeasure, and I stood in the midst of an assembly 
whose attire was of the date of Casimir’s rei; The 
church itself was the boast of the village, being not 
only a stone structure of imposing spaciousness, but 
having stained-glass windows, an altar-piece painted 
by no unskilful hand, and a fine belfry tower. It had 
been founded by a Prince Ogrodzki in 1560, and 
most of his descendants had done something towards 
its repair or embellishment. 

The bride’s path had been strewed with flowers, 
scattered, petal mm to custom, by eight of the prettiest 
maidens of the village, dressed in white, and each with 
a basket heavy with blossoms on her arm. Louise 
Rachow looked very well in her new character, smili 
through tears wait Uealion, as a bride should do; 
it was pretty to see the fond trustfulness of her glance 
at Tavan, as they knelt together before the old priest. 
Madame Rachow was weeping, as if the marriage had 
not been her own cherished project ; and I never saw 
the steward to such great advantage, his coarse 
features being at once softened and dignified by a 
touch of true parental feeling. 

There was one person, and that a prominent one 
among the favoured guests, whose presence there 
surprised me at first—this was the tax-collector of 
the district, Andorl Dietrich by name. This man 
was not a Pole, but a native of some one of the 
Baltic provinces, Courland or Livonia ; and his broad 
flat face, flaxen hair, and heavy look contrasted oddly 
with the raven locks, well-shaped forms, and flashing 
eyes of the majority of the company. He was a 
shrewd fellow, and tolerably well educated, while he 
was known to be the only son of a rich ‘over-super- 
intendent’ of revenue. never liked this Dietrich ; 
there was something repulsive in the stealthy look 
of his pale blue eyes, and his soft, guarded manner of 

ing. He had been, as I knew, a suitor for the 
hand of the steward’s well-dowried daughter, and was 
reported to have taken his rejection in very ill part; 
yet there he was, smiling and flattering, in his Berlin- 
made Sunday suit and ss rae dane not the 
least important of the select group around the altar. 
Somehow, his presence seemed to me to be of any- 
thing but good augury ; though Tom Harris, who was 
the most icious soul alive, whispered to me 
that Andorl Dietrich was a much better fellow than 
he, Tom, had imagined ; that he had behaved well ever 
since the marriage was fixed, frankly congratulating 
his successful rival, and winning golden opinions from 
all by the manly — of his conduct. 

Yet I thought this Andorl Dietrich had a curious 
= of glancing at Iavan from the corner of his sly 

half-closed eyes, much as a cat watches an 
unconscious young mouse, and I noticed that he 


by | entered by a party of gens d’armes and police 


church of Gradusky was crowded with | listen 


every now and then turned his head towards the 
arched door, and a to listen intently, as if for 
some expected sound. At last the long ceremony was 
concluded, the last words of ing were spoken by 
the priest, and the assembly had raised their voices 
in first bars of the Polish hymn that usually 
resounded at a wedding, when there was a sudden 
clang of steel and hurrying feet, and the church was 
ts, 
headed by a n ty te in his official scarf, who 
was accompani a grefier with writing materials. 

‘Shut the doors. Let no one stir!’ — out the 
commissary imperiously. ‘I summon resent to 
i y and attentively to the List of con- 
scripts from this parish of Gradusky, drawn up and 
corrected in ce with the ukases of the august 
Czar, Emperor of the Russias. Keep silence.’ 

There was a murmur of many voices, half dis- 
mayed, half threatening, and several of the women 
screamed aloud. But when the magistrate drew from 
his a long roll of paper, and proceeded, in a 

high key, to read the list of names of those 
destined to swell the ranks of the Russian army, a 
dead hush fell upon the excited throng, and amid all 
those wildly-throbbing hearts and wondering faces 
there was a silence so profound that it impressed me 
more than groans and cries could have done. 

The list was a terribly long one. The quota 
demanded from our parish, which contained nearly 
four hundred young men of the military (more 
than three-fourths of whom were emplo in the 
ironworks), was no less than sixty-nine. To be sure, 

commi made the dry announcement, that 
por gem or, 


would actuall 


on the list was that of the bridegroom of the day, of 
= Le Polish friend and fellow-worker, Iavan 


aa to > _— ancement of that name, the crowd 
i with a sort of passive stupefaction to the 
grating accents of the official speaker; but when the 
words were uttered, and, with a piercing scream, the 
apn ag bride flung her arms round her hus- 
d’s neck—her husband of a few moments, whom 
the imperial tyranny was about to tear from her and 
all his bright prospects of fame and happiness, to 
serve among the armed slaves of the czar—the calm 
broke up into such a storm of wailing, curses, threats, 
and passionate wrath as I have never heard before 
— eg one mee agertnaaee | 
upheaval of the indignant hearts e op 
pee oppressor; and the commissary = 
calling on the gens d’armes to secure the men 
designated, and bidding them fire on the crowd if the 
disturbance continued. 

This command put the spark to the train. Iavan 
hastily but tenderly freed himself from the loving 
arms of poor Louise, and called on the other con- 
scripts to ‘die like men, not like sh before the 
butcher ;’ and, suiting the action or * word, he 

g upon the nearest soldier, and snatched away 
his carbine, which went off in the stru exploding 
harmlessly. At the same moment, a smith, one 
of the Slachsiz, whose name was on the Russian list, 
struck down a second and a violent rush of 
the young men bore down the remainder, who were 
disarmed, overthrown, and trampled down by the 


fleeing throng, now pouring impetuously out of the 
ou So abrupt was the attack, that sabres and 
before a shot could be 
in a few instants the 


firearms were wrenched awa 
fired or a blow struck; an 
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ay of all save a few trembling women, 
ily, Andorl Dietrich, and Tom Harris 
and myself. 


Never was a merry-making more ruthlessly nipped 
in the bud than that unlucky festival of Iavan’s 
wedding. The village was the scene of anything but 
mirth, that sad afternoon. Only the women, the 
children, and a few old men, whose bowed backs and 
trembling limbs proved their exemption from military 
toil, remained in Gradusky. the able-bodied 
males, Jew or Christian, married or single, had dis- 
appeared. The gens d’armes, balked of their prey, and 
smarting under their bruises and their defeat, held 

ion of the place, and sent off a mounted mes- 
senger to Leczna; and before evening, we heard the 
trum: of the regiment of Volhynia, and two 
sq ms of dragoons marched in, and were billeted 
on the inhabitants. 

Those were wretched days that succeeded. Neither 
work nor play went on. The forges were silent, the 
furnaces cold, the hammers lay idle under the long 
sheds of our smithies, and the iron mines were 
deserted. So it was with the fields, where the rude 
operations of Polish agriculture had ceased, and where 

corn was in many places left ungathered, because 
tyranny and arbitrary violence scared the hus- 
bandmen away. The people had been seized by 
actual panic, and though the conscription did not, 
properly speaking, affect the majority of them, they 
were f lest whoever shewed himself should be 
made a scapegoat for the truants. They lay hid in 
various of that broken and rugged country, 
some hiding in the half-dried swamps, some in the 
forest, and others among the numerous caverns that 
seamed the sandy cliffs of the Tsherna Gora Hills. 
Food was smuggled to these retreats by the women 
and the aged, in spite of the angry prohibition of the 
Russian commander; but in many cases the slender 
store of provisions was ponerse | by a patrol, and I 
to fear that our poor fellows were suffering 
severe privations in their hiding-places, 

The ‘Gene of the detachment were quartered in 
the castle, where they occupied the state-a ts, 
reckless of the mischief which their dirty boots and 
cigar-ashes inflicted on the delicate sky-blue and pale 
amber satin and velvet of the costly furniture. But 
Rachow dared not complain ; on the contrary, he and 
all the prince’s servants vied in catering for the com- 
fort of the self-invited guests, who dined daily amid 
a blaze of gold and silver plate, and seemed to appre- 
ciate the priceless Tokay and the long-hoarded 
Johannisberg of the Ogrodaki cellar, 

‘ Pourvu that these Messieurs do not end by burn- 
ing the house over our heads!’ whispered the poor 
steward to me, with a look of alarm. 

Of this, however, I had little apprehension. Baron 
Alexander Menschikoff, who commanded the troops, 
was too astute a person to commit such a blunder. 
To live at free quarters and on the fat of the land, in 
the mansion of an absentee noble whose vassals had 
disobeyed the imperial mandates, was all very well ; 
but as among the prince’s caprices patriotism had 
never been known to count, the name of O, i 
was in odour at St Petersburg; and besides, 
M ikoff—a cousin of the czar’s favourite states- 


man—was more akin to the fox than the bear, and did | had 


not wish to be cruel or violent, ex where cruelty 
and violence promised to be profitable; he did not, 
therefore, allow his men to plunder or maltreat the 
defenceless families in Gradusky, although he tried 
hard to lay hands u the fugitives, and used every 
effort of cajolery and menace to carry out the orders 
of the government. 

It was allin vain. The runaways were well hidden ; 
and their intimate knowl of the ravines and crags, 
the quaking bogs and tangled thickets, stood them in 

stead. The dragoons scoured the neighbourhood 
in vain, only capturing two prisoners, neither of whom 


was fit for service, and no bribe could induce any 

t of the adjacent parishes to act as guide to the 
Sesion. There were many boors in the province 
who would have done almost anything for money, and 
to whose dull souls patriotism was an unmeaning 
word, but not one of these would take upon him the 
office of leading the soldiers to the lair of the fugitives. 
‘ Silver,’ as they quaint] observed, ‘ was useless in a 
dead man’s purse. ‘And they well knew what would 
be the meed of treason when the avengers were so 
many and so near. 

A fortnight passed in this manner, and Baron 
Menschikoff be to find time hang heavy on his 
a After all man of —— ae always be 
smoking ci; and sipping c pagne and Steinwein, 
however pie har an ty om was a man of ability 
and education, a true Russian, with a cultured brain 
and a hard heart. It happened that the other officers 
were either very young men, who had been sent to 
Poland to fiy bo out of the way of debt, gaming, 
and dissipation, or rough soldiers of fortune from 
Courland and Finland, those Russo-Germans who 
are the most unscrupulous of the czar’s instruments ; 
therefore, Baron Menschikoff paid me the compli- 
ment of greatly affecting my society, and of talking 
architecture and music, painting and politics, all of 
which he understood fairly, oa discoursed of with 
fluent readiness. I should not have mentioned this 
whimsical preference on the part of a Russian of 
rank for the company of an English engineer, whom 
he would probably have despised in a St Petersburg 
saloon, but that from that circumstance arose a chain 
of events which brought misery to many. 

Menschikoff had a foible for archzology, not so 
much for its own sake, since a Russian ly prefers 
what is new, but because antiquities were prized by 
the civilised nations of Western Europe, and it was 
therefore held to be de bon godt to be archeological 
to the backbone. I happened to mention that 
although the church of Gradusky was not very old, 
it contained some marbles and brasses of a much 
more remote date, and which had probably been 
transferred to it from some older edifice, ruined by 
decay, or destroyed in war; and the baron at once 
om that we should stroll down to the village, 
and inspect the interior of the building. 

On our way, we met the tax-gatherer, Andorl 
Dietrich, who doffed his hat with a fawning smile, 
a salute which Menschikoff acknowledged with a very 
cool nod. 

‘A mean gredin that, M. Bankes,’ said the Russian, 
tapping his boots with his riding-whip, as he glanced 
after the slinking figure of the tax-gatherer. ‘It is 
one’ thing, as was said long ago, to love the treason, 
and ano thing to love the traitor. That knave’s 
information misled us, too, after all!’ 

I made no answer, but turned my eyes in disgust 
from the treacherous wretch. Already it had been 
noised throughout the parish that the man who drew 
up the secret list of those able-bodied young men who 
were most hostile to Russian domination was no other 
than Andorl Dietrich. But this act, though sufficiently 
mean and cruel, was far surpassed by the unfairness 
of his conduct towards Zamoski. Manifestly, it was 
out of sheer malice towards a fortunate rival that he 
inserted Iavan’s name in the list—Iavan, who 
was known to keep aloof from political intrigues, and 
whose position on the Ogrodzki property was in itself 
a reason for his exemption from the levy. And when 
people remembered how the tax-gatherer had feigned 
to be frank and friendly, insinuating himself into the 
good graces of those whose dearest hopes he had 
resolved to blight, curses were mu’ by young 
and old, and the betrayer found himself an outcast, 
only preserved from popular vengeance by the presence 
of the military. 

The old sacristan was pleased and flattered at bei 
called from his hut to shew us over the church, an 
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seemed quite to forget that Menschikoff was a Russian 
soldier, so proud was he to find an amateur who 
thoroughly appreciated the humble treasures which he 
kept under lock and key. The quaint old reliquaries, 
the ne pyr and chalice, that had been carried 
off by the Turks in a war of elder days, and retaken 
among the Carpathian passes by a squadron of the 
Pospolite, the ent of the true cross, set in gold, 
and given to an Ogrodzki by some half-fabulous ki 
of Bohemia, the brasses, font, and carvings, got their 
due meed of praise; and then the old man, leadin 
us up the narrow stair of the belfry, proceeded wi 
great animation and pride to shew us the bells. 

‘This, gentlemen, is the chime given by noble 
Prince Demetrius—may his soul find rest !—and not a 
better ever came out, I warrant you, from the 
foundry at Prague. And this, illustrious sirs, is the 
peal, the gift of our present master’s high-born 

dfather, not a bell having become c¢ ed or 
flawed in sixty years. And this fine bell, bigger 
than all the rest, with the embossed letters round 
the rim, has a voice like thunder, it is so deep; but, 
blessed be St Anne and St Vladimir, we seldom 
hear it.’ 

‘Why so?’ asked the baron, yawning, and prepar- 
ing to depart. 

* Because, mighty sir, its notes are of evil portent. 
It is tolled, by old custom, at a death in our lord’s 
family, or when there is a conflagration, and we 
the sound of it as the summons of the angel 
of terror. It used to be tolled, too, when Turks or 
Tartars were at hand; but we never see Turks or 
Tartars—the bearded miscreant cut-throats—now a 
days; and as for Russians—— Forgive me, noble 
baron; I forgot your Excellency was from Moscow.’ 

Menschikoff laughed very good-humouredly, and 
was liberal in the gratuity he bestowed upon the 
garrulous old guardian of the church, nor did he ask 
any more questions, but I could see that as we 


walked homewards he knit his shaggy brows, as if 
lost in thought, and answered my remarks at 
random. 

The next day, to m 
trumpets sounded to 
military visitors marched away from Gradusky, 


very great surprise, the 
orse, and the unwelcome 


followed by anything but blessings by the population. 
The younger officers, who preferred the luxuries of 
the castle to the rough life of the camp, were disposed 
to — but Menschikoff was peremptory, and 
without delay the movement took place, the com- 
mandant giving no reason for his act beyond an 
obscure hint of private instructions from head- 
quarters. 

There was great exultation in castle and village 
when the Russians retired; the mothers, sisters, 
wives, and sweethearts of the conscripts were loudest 
of all in their joy; and pretty Louise, the bride of 
that stormy morning which witnessed the irruption 
of the czar’s myrmidons, was congratulated by old 
and young on the return of better times. There was 
no hkelihood that the draft would be carried out; 
indeed, for such a step, even had the authorities been 
able to track the fugitives to their retreat, force was 
lacking. No police remained in the village save only 
the two Russian douaniers, and a solitary gendarme 
who had been left to protect Andorl Dietrich. This 
latter worthy was en in packing his household 
gear, and disposing of his four milch cows and the 
other live-stock that he had kept on the little farm 
which he held. He could not safely remain at 
Gradusky, and indeed he had given in his resignation 
of the post of tax-gatherer, asking at the same time 
for promotion in another province. This had, as it 
was reported, been promised to him as the reward 
of his treachery; but the Muscovite officials were in 
no hurry to recompense a traitor whose perfidy had 
proved barren, so that Andorl Dietrich was not much 

the better for his activity in promoting enlistment. 


The day passed on, and the excitement and rejoic- 
ings of the women wore themselves out, but I noticed 
that none of the men shewed themselves, and on the 
following morning I met Louise in tears, with an 
open letter in her hand. It was from Iavan, who 
wrote to say, as tenderly as he could word it, that 
his young bride must wait yet a while for his coming. 
The Poles in hiding had held a council, and had 
decided to remain in concealment for some days 
longer, moved to this act of self-denial by an uncon- 
querable fear of Russian stratagem. The troops were 
gone; well and good; but the Muscovite camp was 
still at Leczna; the craft of the Russians was pro- 
verbial; the runaways dreaded lest Menschikoff’s 
purpose might merely be to lull them into a fatal 
security. Iavan did not disguise his disappointment 
at this resolve, but he could not but own its prudence, 
and it was an understood thing that the will of the 
majority should bind the rest. 

is wary delay on the part of our truant workmen 
was annoying to me, as well as vexatious te others, 
for I wanted particularly to finish the manufacture 
of a large quantity of bar-iron, for which we had 
orders from government. Russia was now at war 
with the allied powers, and an English resident in 
the czar’s dominions had need, above all things, to 
avoid the slightest sign of a desire to indulge his 
national feelings in antagonism to the hostile soverei 
under whose tem protection he lived. y 
failure to send off the metal within the prescribed 
time might be attributed to a spiteful wish on the 
part of an alien enemy to inconvenience the opera- 
tions of government, and in that case the works 
would probably be placed under surveillance, and 
the English engineers thrust across the frontier, in 
token of the emperor’s displeasure. And yet I could 
not but own that the men were right in securing 
their most precious possession—liberty—from any 
sudden stroke of politic tyranny. 

That night I was awakened by the most awful din 
—composed of shrieks, cries, and shouts, the hurried 
beating on doors, trampling of feet, ringing of bells, 
and flinging open of windows—that had ever yet 
distur my slumbers. Hastily throwing on my 
clothes, I rushed out into the pasunges and ran against 
Tom Harris, who, with his coat half on and off, 
was bawling ‘Fire!’ with the full power of his lui 
‘Fire!’ { ominous word was repeated in Polish, 
French, and German by many tongues, as the numer- 
ous servants rushed distractedly about; and such 
contradictory rumours were abroad that it was long 
before I could make out whether the castle was in 
flames. 

At last, Rachow, with my help, hushed the 
frightened females sufficiently to obtain a hearing, 
a loudly proclaimed that the mansion was in no 
danger, but that all who were able to work must 
hasten instantly to the village, in the hope of 
extinguishing the flames, which were visible above 
the tree-tops, and which had been first seen by the 

oung Englishman, M. Harris. The great bell of 

rince Demetrius, the bell that hung in the church 
tower, and which had been dumb for years, was 
tolling to call for help. 

The Poles are of a brave and kindly race, and it 
was with cheerful alacrity that every man and boy 
of the prince’s household ran to collect axe, rope, and 
ladder, and started rapidly down the hill towards 
the spot where the fire and smoke were visible, faint 
and red, through the screen of trees. As we hurried 
on, we could hear the deep, boding notes of the huge 
firebell, herald of misfortune, tolling with sullen roar 
over valley and forest ; and the remembrance that there 
were scarcely any save helpless women in the village 
lent wings to our feet. However, we were burdened 
with three ladders, the only ones in the parish, 
which had been taken from the court of the castle, 
and these delayed us somewhat, though I would not 


wey ~~ 


but the fire seemed to be dying out, and the red glare 
and glow waxed fainter every moment. 

seemed pe yp hat poet it was one of 
those moments w! istinct purpose to 
desert a crowd. At last I caught the words, loudly 


ing than before. No flames were now visible. At 
that moment, I thought I heard a dull, deep sound, 
—— coming nearer, plainly to be distinguished 
the tolling of the bell and the cries of the people. 

I listened, —— > hear better, and the sounds 
came nearer, steadily nearer, a sullen beat, as of a 
vier’s rammer on hard earth. I caught Tom 

“Listen nt whiapevel; but Tenn cull b 

‘Li !’ I whi ; but Tom ear nothi 
for a minute or more, when he suddenly a 
exclaiming : ‘I’ve got it now, Bankes ; it’s the tramp 
of horse! Better give warning to our poor fellows.’ 

Before I could a hearing, however, the sounds 
grew terribly audible, and were mingled with the 
of military accoutrements. 

*The Russians! the Russians are come back!’ 
screamed fifty terrified voices ; and there was a rush 
towards the woods. But alas! the ill-omened sounds 
were echoed from that quarter also, and a number 
fugitives who had tried to escape by the 


F 


ground was heavy and rapid, but 
, and it was blended with the clash of steel, 
a long melancholy note from the trumpets of the 
advancing squadrons. 
" as all I heard am say, as he 
passed by me, ani young man’s was dead! 
, but he had the good sense to di the 
iranmaeaieh as a tweet uel i 


My 1s y told, and I wish not to dwell on 


conscripts ihe Yat Ike wore sevugly 
that the ipts on ist were y 
and led away, fastened with cords to 


tears, the heart-broken lamentations that i 


As Menschikoff had conjectured, the fugitives f 


their own r in their haste to protect those they 
loved, and the trap thus cruelly and craftily baited 
proved wholly successful. 

The dragoons marched in one hour’s time, taking 
with them; but of these 


sixty-nine prisoners al 
i o Menschikoff had 


Iavan Zamoski was not one. 


the roll of conscripts. It was some consolation to the 
mourners of that sorrow-stricken hamlet that the 


and his wife Louise in Paris, prosperous and happy, as 
they deserved to be. 


RED. 
Tue antipathy and preference which individuals, and 
even W. nations, have entertained towards certain 


pe te in causes that may be more easily 
conj than ascertained. Perhaps we shall not 
err greatly if we refer the predilection and the dislike 
to an association of ideas it is not always within the 
competence of a stranger to detect; whilst, in the 
case of i aversion or liking, religi tradi- 
tions or superstitious belief ay pee something 


but detest the cerulean hue of the firmament. Their 
dress never displays it: it is banned in all their 

On the other hand, the Pere Charlevoix 
an affecting story of a North American Indian 
on his death-bed, desired to be arrayed in a 
of blue, because it was the colour of the 
sky—a desire, we submit, in every way more com- 


by | mendable than that of those who 


Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 
With some, black is the favourite colour; and Dios- 


among our wife-beaters, many are to be found ski 
in turning into black eyes of all shades of colour. 
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is, apes. 
That a connection subsists between the colour black 
and the excellence of the teeth, might be concluded 
from an anecdote related by Southey. He had an 


infant daughter, with whom, as is not unusually the | because, 


case, the o; m of teething was painful and slow. 
A Bristol ly, who had ps some West Indian 
experience, advised him to let the child kiss as many 
black ene = she me 4 yigh the. tender the 
ion e tee it er 
vomit be quickly and painlessl ly accomp fm 
But in whatever esteem o iene may _ 
been held, red has generally maintained its 
eminence as the regal colour. In its various ~ 
crimson, scarlet, vermilion, and yellow, it 
associated itself with the majesty and glory 
of empire. It is the colour, in a modified condition, 
of the sun—it gives lustre’ to gold, the prince of 
metals; it warms the cheek of beauty; it bs 
radiance to ‘the garden’s queen, the rose. In 
the interesting account of the Franciscan mission 
to the Philippines, which we owe to the pen of the 
Rev. Padre cisco Juan San Antonio, we read 
that no native of those islands was permitted to 
wear red until he had killed his man—that is, until 
he had given a proof of his valour and combative 
skill; a fact which reminds us of a story told of 
Stone, the blind mathematician, who, when asked 
what was his idea of scarlet, replied he thought it 
resembled the sound of a trum pass It is certain that, 
in this country, a strong prejudice exists, and for long 
has e the colour red, at least in two 
particulars. ere are few Englishmen who can 
tolerate red hair, or red tape; yet, —_— their 
favour, something’ may be said in behalf of 
There was a work on Vulgar Errors m blished i in 
1659, before the ap ce of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
immortal dissertations on the subject, in which 
the ‘vulgar error’ of ‘ censuring a = is 
unsparingly denounced ; but for our ks 
we prefer citin yh the authority of M. a ie. 
gerac, a noted of the Bek Beh te erty 
man of fashion oy of the world, whose Satyrical 
Characters and Handsome Descriptions in Letters, 
written to several Persons of Quality, were ‘ translated 
from the French by a Person of , Honour, and pub- 
lished in 1658. author observes: ‘A brave 
head covered with red hair is nothing else but the 
——S ae eS a ee = 
only a t eye under a wig; yet the 
world speaks a il of it, because ag 0 A the honour 
to be so; pg petty te foe you shall 
hardly find one, because, they being sent from heaven 
to command, it is n there should be more 
subjects than sovereigns. io we not see,’ he adds, 
‘that all things in nature are more or less noble as 
they are more or Jess red? Amongst the elements, 


he that contains the most essence and the | 
matter or substance is the fire, because of 
gold hath received of his dye the 
over the and of all planets 


aE 


> 


ge 


the s 
considerable only because he is most red ; 
comets that fly up and down the skies 

isp sad down the ake the 
? 


iru 


a 
Ee 


of heroes, are 


at 
B. 4 
3 Serre 
ghcaere 


ru 


Gi = hy Pome po 
t sOv! ty on 
a yellow tress, and remarks that Adam — 

ve been 


accomplished. ‘ Aristotle,’ sa; 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘ 


“7 
was but the rubbish of an ‘Adam? 
es red earth, he must 


is that which is betwixt phlegmatic and melancholy. 
The flaxen and the black are beside it—that is to 
ey the fickle and the obstinate; between both is 

the medium where wisdom, in favour of red men, 
hath | virtue, so (that is, as of consequence) 
their a is much more aed eae 1) a 
pure, their spirits more and, consequently, 
their intellect more accomplished, because of the per- 
fect mixture of the four qualities.’ He sums up: ‘In 
troth, I seldom see a flaxen head of hair but think 
of a distaff ill- “periwigged.’ An abler or more conclu- 
sive vindication of ‘fiery-toned locks’ could not, we 
think, be adduced, and we may sup) 


with cold,’ ‘apenas Beas eee 
‘locks as yellow as gold, locks of that dye’ were 
greatly coveted by the dames of imperial Rome, who 
selected the colour for that of their periwigs, and 
even now in the Italian peninsula it is held in the 

it esteem. 

value of red tape may be judged from the fol- 
lowing > Taylor’s Account of the Rebellion in 
Wexford. fore the rebellion broke out in Wex- 
ford,’ says the historian, ‘all the red tape in the 
country was ep nee and more ordered from 
Dublin. It was gene p Arg te in half-yards, and 
all the Roman Catholic boys and girls, wore 
it round their necks. it neo deal sakes 
remarkable as to occasion some inquiry, and the 
reason given was this: a priest had dreamed there 
would be a great plague among the children of their 
church under fifteen years of age; that their brains 
cuentebaltned ab tieted of ile hate He dreamed 
also there was a charm pee p phar ob to 

+ some red tape, have it b rinkled with 
hol oly-water, and tie it round the children's necks till 
the month of May, when the season of danger would 
be past. The Protestants had good cause to suspect 
that it was, in reality, intended as a mark to distin- 
= o- children, like the blood of the 

aschal lamb when the Egyptian first-born were to 
be cut off.’ 

According to good old Bishop Deiragiine, the 
salmon—at least in Norway—has as great a horror 
of the colour red, as a Sussex bull or a Manchester 
Quaker. Fishermen, when watching the fish, care- 
fully avoid garments of that colour; and a person 
whose house Gack en thn demu cla teen Gael, 


~~ 
memes 


A ns 
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removed the red tiles from his roof for that very 
reason, replacing them with blue ones. We can as 
little understand the causa causans of this, as we 
can understand why, in a charter ted by our 
King John early in his reign, by which great and 
i privileges were conferred on the Jews, a 
ibition should have been inserted nang 

them, under any circumstances, to purchase 
cloth. The used is pannus sanguine lentus, 
which Madox, in his History of the Exchequer, trans- 
lates cloth stained with blood; but the meaning 
obviously is cloth of the colour of blood—that is what 
we call florid or blood-red. Red always suggesting 
the notion of heat or fire, Bishop Patrick gravely 
affirms that ‘the poor Norwegian’ is ‘afraid, at the 
first sight of a rose, to touch it, being apprehensive 
of burning his fingers’—a statement which naturally 
enough provoked the riotic indignation of his 
brother-prelate, Bishop Pontoppidan, who somewhat 
angrily denounces it as a fiction; affirming, in its 
confutation, what we all know, that the rose is a 
flower by no means uncommon in Norway. Be that 
as it may, the fact is well authenticated, as we learn 
from Sir Kenelm Digby, that the beautiful Lady 
Heneage found her fair cheek blistered when a red 
rose was laid on it, exactly as if a red-hot iron had 
been applied. If we are to credit Horace Walpole, 
a modification of the colour red was in no ve 
remote times the means of extending the Briti 
= for we read in one of his gossiping letters— 
‘ This very morning, I found that part of the purchase- 
money of Maryland from the savage proprietors (for 
we do not massacre—we are such good Christians as 
bs to cheat) was a quantity of vermilion and a parcel 
of Jews’ } 

That there is some virtue in this colour, red, apart 
from that which may inhere in any substance in 
which the colour is exhibited, we have certainly 
some evidence. When we read that Cardinal Sylber- 
perger’s only remedy to ease the pain of the gout was 
to plunge his hand into a basinful of gold money, and 
to turn the ep over and over again, we may 
ascribe the relief he experienced to a mental cause— 
to the gratification a miserly old curmudgeon derives 
from handling his treasures. When we are told that 
Cardinal Zinzendorf, to rid himself of the torment of 
his podagra, would, after a prescription of his mother, 
daily bathe his feet in pig’s bl we must recollect 
that great therapeutic virtues have been attributed 
to the vital fluid, and that the benefit resulting from 
the repulsive bath might be owing to the virtue 
pe to the blood per se, and not to its crimson hue. 

ut what shall we say to the fact, that the Indians of 
New Granada were accustomed to put gold into the 
buckets when watering their horses, in order to quiet 
and conciliate them? It must here have been the 
colour which worked the desired effect, as the suppo- 
sition that the horses appreciated the value of the metal 
is quite out of the question. Then, again, take the 
article of coral beads hung round the neck—our modern 
necklace—was thought a useful prophylactic against 
apoplexy, the plague, and other contagious disorders. 
The Romans considered that coral, worn by children, 

them against enchantments ; and by men, 
contributed to strengthen their teeth. It had other 
merits unn to be enumerated here, but the 
belief was general, that when its owner was ill, the 
coral forfeited its ruddy tinge, and assumed a pallid 
hue. Its virtue and power were inseparable from its 
ruby colour, and this it palpably lost whenever its 
owner succumbed to a sickness it was itself impotent 
to repel. Of this ruby hue was also a singular gem 
of eminent worth, and known to the mineralogists 
and lapidaries of the middle ages under the name of 
corvia or corvina. The means of obtaining this ious 
rarity is detailed in a work entitled 7'he Mirror of 
Stones, compiled by that erudite and industrious 
savant, Camillus Leonardus, who dedicated it to 


Cesar ia, and is as follows: We are bid on the 
Kalends of April to boil the eggs taken out of a crow’s 
nest till they become hard, and then, when cold, we 
are to restore them to the nest. ‘When the crow 
knows this, she flies a long way to get this stone, and 

returns e nest, and the eggs 


honours, and foretell many future events.’ 
Did space permit, we should refer to the Apician 
—— of the Phenicopterus, or Flamingo—liter- 
y ‘Red Wing’—that glory of the Roman gastro- 
nomes, and which Pliny, seduced from his usual 
gravity of expression, by the recollection of the 
exquisite relish of the subject-matter of his remarks, 
emphatically denominates ‘the deepest whirlpool of 
all our epicures, and blessed in the possession of a 
tongue ‘ of the most exquisite flavour’—of so exquisite 
a flavour, indeed, that Martial regrets it should be 
commendable only as a dainty for the table, and that, 
when the bird was living, the tongue should never 
have discoursed sweet music. We might have dwelt 
also on that incomparable luxury of the ichthyo- 
phagist, the red mullet, so prized in Rome, that, 
according to Juvenal, one of ‘the masters of the 
world’ gave for a fine specimen of the kind no less a 
sum than 6000 sesterces, being at the rate of 1000 for 
each pound-weight of the fish—a greater sum, as the 
satirist observes, than the fisherman himself, of 
course a slave, would probably have fetched. It was 
of this dainty of the deep that Seneca remarked: ‘A 
mullet, even if just caught, is thought little of unless 
you let it die in the hand of your guest. They are,’ 
e continues, ‘carried about enclosed in globes of 
glass, and their colour is watched when they die as it 
changes through the struggles of death into various 
shades and hues.’ 


MORNING. 


From rounded hills and dimpling vales 
Night’s shadowy shrouds unfold, 

And the lonely star of morning pales, 
And the mists are bathed in gold. 

Soft zephyrs are breathing from the west 
Over the rippling corn, 

And the ruby kiss of the sun is prest 
On the white brow of the morn. 


The flowers shake off their dewy sleep, 
And their petaled eyes unclose 

With innocent looks on the calm blue deep, 
That curtains their repose. 


From nestling homes, all leaf-embowered, 
The birds pour matin songs, 

And fields and river-banks are showered 
With new-born insect throngs. 


All things are glad at the wakening breath 
That heraldeth the day, 

When sleep, so nearly akin to death, 
Passeth upon its way : 

The sweet foreshadowing of that waking 
When under heavenly skies, 

While the morn of another life is breaking, 
We shall open these darkened eyes. 
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